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CIVIL WAR DIARY OF PATRICK H. WHITE. 

Contributed by J. E. Boos. 

Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber. 

Dear Friend : Cushings Immortal Battery won undying 
fame when Picketts' Gray line charged to and almost over its 
guns at Gettysburg and the Chicago Mercantile Battery be- 
came no less famous during the siege that compelled the fall 
of Vicksburg. It was a rich man^s Battery with a poor man 
Captain, but those sons of the merchants of the Windy City 
took no heed of Pat White's earthly possessions, and he cared 
little about theirs, but, with his remarkable military ability 
made it one of the notable organizations of the Civil War. 

Patrick H. White was bom in Sligo, Ireland, in June, 
1833, and when very young was taken to Fredericktown, New 
Brunswick, where he lived until he became a young man, when 
he moved to Chicago. He soon joined a military company 
and in September, 1861, enlisted as a second lieutenant in 
Taylor's Battery. He later became First Lieutenant in tem- 
porary conoimand, and his exceptional record caused General 
Grant to commission him Captain of the other Chicago Bat- 
tery, the Mercantile. 

With 5 others he was granted the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, for conspicuous heroism at Vicksburg, May 22, 
1863. 

He was captured in battle in the spring of 1864, and held 
a prisoner at Tyler, Texas, for 13 months. He returned to 
Chicago broken in health but after careful nursing he again 
became the strong, well formed, six footer of early war days. 

He later came to Albany where he raised a family, one 
of his daughters being the sweetheart of James Whitcomb 
Riley, Indiana's beloved poet. The last 20 years of his life 
was spent as an orderly in the State Comptroller's office and 
he worked to within a short time of his death which occurred 
November 25, 1915. 
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CAPTAIN PATRICK WHITE. 
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Captain White was a fine looking man, more than six 
feet tall, erect, quick on his feet, a sharp, penetrating eye, in 
appearance a soldier, until his 80th year when his shoulders 
began to stoop, the step to halt and the spirit to weaken. 

His old sword, pistol, military coat and hat, and his 
Medal of Honor are now on exhibition in the rotunda of the 
New York State Education Building at Albany, the old mili- 
tary relics exhibited in the beautiful home of learning. They 
were presented by Miss Kate White (now residing at 158 
Clinton Ave., Albany, N. Y.) to the State Board of Regents in 
1918, the presentation speech being made by a young sailor 
of the U. S. S. Transport George Washington, George Eck- 
hardt. 

I hope this will be enough for your purpose, but if not, 
I will be glad to help you in any way I can to procure what 
you desire. Miss White gave me everything of her father ^s 
and I tried to place the material where it would be preserved. 
She still has separate war portraits of the members of her 
father's battery and if you care to have them I know she will 
be willing to part with them. 

Would I dare to ask for two copies of the Journal, one 
for myself and one for Miss White? I wrote up a short life 
of Captain White which I had typewritten and had bound in 
half leather which I now have in my library. 
Yours truly, 

J. E. Boos, 

10 Lexington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 

*Wab Diary of Patrick H. White. 

In 1861 I was a member of a Light Battery in Chicago 
and I had quite a local reputation as ** A Number One'* on the 
gun. The battery used to fire salutes on all occasions and 
no matter where or what I would be doing I had to report 
and often they would send a carriage for me. When the war 
broke out this battery volunteered, and most of the members 
enlisted. My sister said: **you can't go now as our Mother 
has lately died; and my marrige will leave the younger por- 
tion of our family scattered.'' 

I told her I would be ashamed to walk the streets. I 
finally had to promise her I would not go then. The battery 

• The spelling and punctuation of the Diary have been followed as written 
in the original diary. 
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left for Cairo one Sunday about the last of April, 1861. You 
can imagine how I felt when I did not go to see them off. And 
when I had to go to the city on business I used to take the 
back streets, and that was no joke in those days. One day 
on my way home I stoped into a little notion store kept by a 
young girl, the talk was of course about the war as that was 
all the talk then finally she said *^ there are so many young 
men that used to belong to militia, who will not go but have 
hid their uniforms and themselves too." I thought to myself 
I wished I had not come in here but kept to the back streets. 
I felt very blue and kept shady for 2 weeks. I could standi 
it no longer one night I happened to go towardes the armory 
when I saw the place all lit up and about 100 young men drill- 
ing on a 6 pounder gun, as I went in some of them knew me. 
so I drilled this company and it was organized as Battery B 
1st 111. light Art., and I was commissiond as 2d Lieut. And 
we left for Cairo on the 4 of June, 1861, the same day that 
Stephen A. Douglas died. 

We were at Birds Point all summer drilling and build- 
ing breastworks. Genl. Grant was in command of the 
department. I was detached with a section and sent to Pa- 
ducah under C. F. Smith, that was the first time I felt the 
importance and the responsibility of my position, nothing 
happened worth relating except that I was camped near a 
whisky distillery, which was all nailed up. One day while I 
was drilling the section I noticed 3 or 4 men were drunk. I 
knew that there was not enough money all told with us to 
make one man drunk. I did not say anything to them but I 
thought I would investigate and find out where they got the 
liquor. My suspicion was that they broke into the distillery. 
I examined the building but all seamed secure. One of the 
men told me that in the midle of the night they got a long 
rope and tied one end of it around the body of one man and 
lowered him down the smoke stack, he filed a dymojohn and 
thats the way the got the liquor. 

I wish now to tell a horse story. I wrote to Capt. Taylor 
to send me a few spare horses in case I should need them, 
he sent two and one of them was a notorious bucker in fact 
he was no good he would not work in the traces nor alow any 
one to ride him, one day on drill on the way home to camp in 
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pasing a sergeant I crowded him to close so that the wheele 
of the gun injured his horse and made him lame. I reed an 
order from Genl Smith to man my guns at 12 o.clock at night 
to hold the bridge in my front, the Sergeant said to me what 
will I do for a horse why 'Hake that dam bucker. I have 
tried him said he and he wont budge, he stands as still as 
a statue. I munted him and tightened the bridle and secured 
my feet in the stirups, and made a motion for him to move on. 
**no'' move would he make then I gave him a totch of the 
spurs, not a move, then I gave him a hard dig with my heels 
that was enough, he crooked his spine and through me over 
his head, and I landed on my feet about 10 feet beyond. I 
was mad enough to shoot him and to see him look at me with 
his ears thrown back and mouth open showing his teath, but 
his sins found him out. after the fall of Donelson, we turned 
him loose the 11th 111 Inft. found him and were playing circus 
with him. As fast as any would mount him he would through 
them off. well he got tyred of that so he changed the pro- 
grame and tried to crush them by falling on them in doing so 
he over balanced himself, and got empaled on a sapling that 
was sent by a common ball. 

I was ordered back to Cairo the Capt of the steamboat 
and I disagread I thought and I knew he was imposing on my 
men I coidd not stand that, it looked at one time that we 
would come to blows, we thought he was a rebel but later 
on we were the best of friends and that he was a good union 
man. At the battle of Belmont when the troops were dis- 
embarked off his boat, like John Burns at Gettysburg he took 
his musket and fought all day. 

About the midle of Oct 1861 an order came from Genl 
Grant to detale one section to report to Col Plumer at Cape 
Girardeau to make up a force to act in conjunction with an- 
other force from Pilot Knob mo. under Col Murphy of the 
8th Wis Inft the same Col Murphy whom Genl Grant dis- 
missed later on for his mismanagement at Holly Springs 
Miss. 

The object of this expidition was to fight the notorious 
Jeff Thomson or to drive him out of south west Mo. I was 
again detailed for this service. We were to join forces at a 
little town called Fredericktown situated on part of the Iron 
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mountain range, we marched for 4 days and the night before 
we reached the offersaid town I told my men we are to pene- 
trate into the enemies country to get ont their fiction primers 
and air them before their fires; it was well I did so as it 
poured next day. 

I wish to relate here what gave me the most troble on 
this march. I never had the same experience afterwards, 
the road we traveled on was a hard gravelly one, it was 
nearly all up and down grade my horses were not well shod 
the action of climbing up and sliding down wore the shoes of 
the horses and exposed their feet to the hard gravel which 
made them go lame. 

On the morning of Oct 21 we reached the little town and 
were halted while our commander Col. Plumer went to have 
a consultation with Col Murphy who had reached the town 
at 8 o.clock that morning it was 12 noon when we arrived. 

While waiting order we learned that Jeff Thomson was 
here the day before and had left for Greenville, south, when 
he herd of the forces sent after him. We were told afterward 
the outcome of the consultation of the two commanders. Col 
Murphy was inclined to return from where he came to Pilot 
Knob as the enemy had left. Col Plumer said I will follow 
Jeff Thomson at least 10 miles, you can do as you please. 
When the order was given to march the bands playing we 
noticed as we were pasing through the Vilage the smouldering 
fires left by the enemy the day before we hadent gone but a 
short way when Capt Stewart of the Cavalry came riding 
back saying the enemy is in front in ambush. In The advance 
of our coUum the 17th 111. Inft. com'd by Col Eoss my section 
next followed by the 20th 111. with Col C. G. Marsh, the 17th 
filed to the left of the road and I planted my guns one in the 
middle of the road the other to the left in a wheat field and 
on the right of the 17th 111. Inft. the 20th formed on my right, 
my recolections of the battle field are. '^The ground sloped 
to a ravine and from our position to the bottom was all a 
wheat field then the ground arose again in a gentle slope clear 
of timber to the top of the next ridge the edge of the latter 
coverd with timber, from our position to the apex of the 
other was about 7 hundred yards. 
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At the botom of the ravine was posted a Eebel brigade 
commanded by Col Low, they had laid a trap for us. By 
chance I saw a cannon on the other hill, so I opened fire on it 
they did not answer my first shot nor the second from my 
other gxm, then it was that Col Plumer came riding up to 
me saying in a sharp tone ^'what are you firing at. At the 
enemy I said, there are none there said he, with that the rebels 
returned the fire. One of Col Low's men accidently dis- 
charged his musket which exposed them, then our Infantry 
opened on them and drove them out of the ravine and they 
soon retreated up the open field where they were exposed to 
the fire of our six pounders. This was the time that our guns 
done good service we used shrapnell with time fuse cut so as 
to explode short of the object fired at. At every discharge 
whole swaths would be mowed down, and when the infantry 
would see the effects of our shots would give us cheer upon 
cheer. When we were partly engaged Genl Schofield who 
was then a major of artillery arived whith his battery and 
took part in the scrimage he complymented us and told me 
who he was — at west Pointe etc. 

We captured about 300 prisoners the whole army had a 
good laugh at the remark or what the prisoner said about 
the spericle (spherical) case shot they saw we could stand 
sound shot and canester but when we through roten shot at 
them that was was to much, they could not stand that. This 
is an actual fact. Our little Army was so proud of the ser- 
vices my section done this day nothing would do but I must 
camp with them and they formed a square around us. That 
same night Col. Plumer sent for me. When a reported, after 
shaking hands he said: ^^ Lieut I never will again say aught 
against Volunteers. I saw service in the Mexican War but 
I must say I never saw guns better handled", and in his 
report to Genl Grant he did complyment us highly. 

Then he asked me to take charge of two Doctors who 
came into our lines under a flag of truce to get the body of 
Col Low. That was the first time I saw the havock of a battle 
field, nor can I describe it now. We grooped amongst the 
dead and dying with pine torches. The ages had all ready 
made sad havock by disembowding the dead. The flicking 
of our torches — old rotten trees burning— the hogs feasting — 
it was a grewsome sight. 
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We returned to Birds Point and on the night of Novem- 
ber 6th, our battery, with other troop, embarked on trans- 
ports to drive the rebels out of Belmont, Mo., as they had 
formed there oposite Colnmbns, Ky., the forces there were 
commanded by Genl Polk. We disembarked on the morning 
of the 7th at a place called Lncns Bend, as fast as the troops 
were disembarked they urged to the front and soon we 
could hear the skirmishers engaged while we were un- 
loading our battery. We were shelled from Columbus. 
When our troop were well engaged, an order came to Capt. 
Taylor to send a section to the front, again I was chosen. I 
must say here, at the battle of Fredericktown I was into 
action before I had time to think but this time I knew what 
to expect. I noticed our own dead who had dyed in the full flush 
of health, had turned black and we had to move them so as 
not to crush them with our cannon wheels, I will frankly 
say to you the thoughts that came to my mind then were: 
this may be my last day and I may see my mother before 
night. I took my sword and pushed on to the front and took 
my position to the left of the 31st 111., commanded by Col. 
John A. Logan. This right moved farther to the right to 
cover some point exposed, but left one company to support 
me. The rebels brought Watsons battery of New Orleans 
to engage me at point blank range. I told my men to cover 
themselves the best they could and to fire low and to fire 
direct at their flash. The rebels shot high and after their 
discharge my men would shake the limbs and branches off 
themselves. I kept repeating to fire low and to cover them- 
selves; they said ** Lieut, why don't you protect your selfT' 
In the excitement I had not noticed that I was unsupported, 
as the company left by Logan had gone. I sent word to him 
and he came back with them himself and exprest himself not 
in polite language commanding them not to leave me again. 
To be brief, we made short work of Watsons battery, we 
blew the heads off some of their drivers and we learned after- 
wards that the horses of two of their limbs ran away and 
were lost in the Mississippie river. About this time another 
section of the battery joined me. Soon the order came to 
advance with our 4 guns as we had driven the enemy from 
his entrenched position. I was hard presed to find my way 
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through the thick timber and fallen trees but I managed to 
get through finally and opened in their camp streets and fol- 
lowed them to the bank of the river and captured some 
prisoners but most of them got on their boats and crosed 
over to Columbus. We threw some shells over into Columbus 
with our little guns. While doing this I happened to see two 
steamboats on the Ky. shore loaded with troops about to land 
at a point below the town. We turned our guns on them and 
were firing round shot into their hulls but with no effect. I 
told the guners to elevate their pieces and use shell. That 
had the desired effect and they backed down the river again. 

I learned afterwards from Col Doerthy (Col. Henry 
Dougherty) of the 22d 111., who was taken prisoner at this 
battle, that our guns made sad havock with the cabins of 
these two steamers and the tabels set for dinner were dis- 
aranged and things smashed generally. The Col. also said 
that Bishop Polk complyment the battery and wanted to 
know its name he said, we took all the conceit out of theirs. 
About 2 P. M. we all felt happy as we had defeated the enemy 
and drove him from his entrenched position, but it was a 
short lived pleasure. I heard an officer say to a Col what will 
we do with the plunder and the tents, '*why burn them," he 
said. While the men were engaged at this work the alarm wa» 
given that we were surrounded, which proved to be true. It 
seemed while we were rejoicing at our victory and plunder^ 
ing, the enemy was sending troops across from Columbus: 
around the bend of the river to cut us off from our boats and 
in fact had a line of troops in our rear and across the south 
we came in. In fact we had changed fronts, they had the 
ground we occupied in the morning. 

We were demoralized! Officers would call to their men 
to fall in but the men would pay no attention. Every man 
was trying to save himself, some would throw down their arms 
and part of a regiment would take one rout and the other 
part start another way. Some one said to me, I think it one 
of the battery," Lieut., I answered, ^'We'U fight thile there 
is a shot in the limbers. ' ' I saw our only escape was the way 
we came, so we limber up. Then the big guns from Columbus 
opend fire on us by throwing Grape shot. I remember hearing 
the castings which held the shot together pasing over our 
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drivers. We had not gone but a short way when we saw their 
line of battle in our front. We unlimbered and opened on 
them with doble shot and shell on top the conster, they conld 
not stand that, so their lines broke ; then we limbered up and 
pushed on and I remember unlimbering again to give them 
another discharge when a staff officer called to me to hasten 
and get out. 

The Count De Paris gives a vivid description of this 
part of the action of our battery he said that when I reached 
the ground we drove them off. I opened on them again. In 
retreating we captured 2 of their guns. As we reached the 
place of embarkation our men were busy loading the guns 
and baggage as I came to the landing I asked for a driiii of 
water as my lips was parched, the plug came out of my can- 
tine, and I was tired and faint. I was nearly the last getting 
out. I knew the rebels were after us so I placed a gun to 
protect us while loading. Lieut Barrett came up from the 
boat and said run this gun aboard, I called out, *' don't stir 
that gun yet." Well, when all was aboard except this gun, 
the enemy came for us with a yell, so we gave them its con- 
tents and then ran it aboard and then used two guns on them 
from the bow of the boat. 

The deck hands cut the hawzer with an axe and we backed 
out into the river, the engineer lost his head and severed his 
engine and steamed down stream a short way. The Gun- 
boats Tylor and Sexton steamed up to the bank and opened 
fire on the rebels. They hid behind a bagage waggon on the 
bank loaded with hay, the rebels got behind it for protection 
but the gunboats nocked it to splinters. 

We returned to camp at Birds Point. It was quite a 
sight to see our limber chest ridled with bullet holes. 

That night it was reported in Chicago that I was killed at 
Belmont. This report was started by my colored boy. One 
of the gunner, named Geo. Q. White, lost his arm and in the 
excitement he rushed in to sponge his gun he thought when he 
herd the report of the other gun it was his, so just as he 
entered his (mss. torn) sprint at the musel no 4 pulled the 
trigger and he lost his right arm. I remember him holding 
up the stump saying, ''Oh Lieut., I can't help you." I told 
him to get behind a tree and my intention was to care for him 
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when I got through. The poor fellow walked back to the 
landing and after he got well, we went to Washington and 
told his story to the President and Mr. Lincoln commissioned 
him A. Q. M. My boy thought that it was me, then he took 
my spare horse and rode back to Birds Point. For 2 or 3 
weeks after this affair when I would here a shot fired I would 
shiver all over. 

In Feb. 1862, Genl Grant's command started on the Fort 
Henry and Donelson campaign with gunboats under Com- 
modore Foote, so we sailed up the Ohio and into the Tenn 
river. We landed about 4 miles below Fort Henry and laid 
there for a day and a night until the rest of the forces joined 
US from Paducah. The day we started, the gunboats engaged 
the water batteries of the Fort and we pushed on so as inter- 
cept them as they would try to escape to Fort Donelson, but 
we had not got half way when Genl Grant told us that Foote 
had captured the place. 

The gunboats made sad havock with the enemies works, 
the shells from the gunboats would enter their casemated 
fort and explode, it was a terible sight, the mangled bodies, 
arms and legs and brains scaterd all around. 

On the 11th, orders came for our division, commanded 
by Genl John A McClernand to start for Fort Donelson on 
the Cumberland river, we camped that night in the snow, we 
had no tents nor baggage nor rations except what we could 
carry in haversacks. I tried to find a dry spot to spread my 
blanket, but there was no choice but to scrape away the snow 
with the thoughts this night may be my last. 

On the 12 we moved on with orders to halt at a distance 
of two miles from the Fort. The other divisions got the same 
orders so as to form a continuous line with the other wing. 
The distance between the two Forts was but 12 miles. No 
obsticale was opposed to our march although nothing would 
have been easier than to prepare obstructions. Donelson was 
one of the strongest works then established in the entire 
theatre of war; it was situated on the west bank of the Cum- 
berland Eiver on a peculiar and inaccessible series of hills. 
Every advantage had been taken of the character of the 
ground, the timber had been felled far out in advance of the 
Sreastwerks, the smaller trees chopped till they stod about 
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breast high. The streamlets, gullies and ravines added to the 
strength of the place, and batteries were posted on command- 
ing heights. The Rebels appreciated the importance of this 
position and strained every nerve to retain it. 

About noon of the 12th the reb pickets were driven in 
and we gradually approached to their works. Genl John A. 
McClernand had the right of the line of which our battery 
was part. By the night of the 13th our lines were nearly 
established and the battery possession was on a bald ridge 
perfectly exposed on the bights above us. We engaged there 
with will. They opened on us from their right left and center 
and keped it up until dark. That night the weather became 
intensely cold, and the troops who were mostly raw and not 
yet inured to the hardships of war sufferd in consequence 
they were obliged to bivouac in line of battle and with arms 
in their hands for they lay within range of the enemy muskets. 
Oh such a night our battery boys had and our poor horses no 
food and we could build no fires as that would draw the rebel 
fire on us we had no tents and towards morning a driven 
storm of snow had set in, and incesent fireing was kept up by 
the rebels pickets all night, the groans of the wounded who 
lay between the two armies and calling for water and help 
were heard all night through the storm. 

At midnight I noticed some of the men who had blankets 
lying on the ground completely covered with snow and you 
would think they were dead if it was not for their breath like 
little puffs of steam. We had nearly expended all our amu- 
nition as we kept up a constant cannonade, there was so many 
opposed to us that we had to divide ours to answer theirs 
which raked us in front and (mss. torn) us right and left. 

A gunner by the name of Flusky was sighting his gun 
when a round sheet passed by his head the (mss. torn) of 
projectile knocked him stiff on the ground his comrads picked 
him up and carried him to the rear and laid him behind a tree 
when they returned to their posts they said ^^Fluskey is 
dead". **No, I am not", said he, returning back to his place. 
We were runing short of amunition and a man by the name 
of John Herrick volunteered to go to Fort Henry at midnight 
in sleet and snow for a load, he did so and returned back near 
evening with a suply, and while unloading it for distribution 
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a nearly spent shell from the enemy batteries struck the 
ground a short way and bounded into his wagon with its fuse 
still burning, he picked it up with his hands and thew it 
down the ravine saying at the same time **we have enough 
without you''. 

This day onr troops changed their breastworks we had to 
cease fireing so as not to injure our own men. I wish I could 
give a proper description of it. Our troops changed in line 
and when within about 200 feet the rebels opend fire and you 
could see the ranks of our men thining some of them reached 
the breastworks but could go no farther on account of the 
sharp saplines sticking out of their works. Our men retreated 
after dark and left the wounded on the ground. We could 
here their cries all night and to make matters worse some 
were burned by the burning of the dead leaves and crust. 

About noon of the 14 of Feb we moved down the ravine 
to feed our horses, as we started to return to our old position, 
Genl McArthurs brigade came down the road we were to pass 
they were going to the extream right to cover the ground 
from the right of our division to the river when the rebels 
cannoniers opend a brisk fire. The night of the 14th and the 
morning the 15 I never will forget. It was 11 0,clock before 
we got to our old place on the bald ridge one of our Lieuts. was 
wounded and I had to see to his section. A furious storm of 
sleet and snow set in. The Captain, Taylor and I crawled into 
a baggage waggon for protection we could not sleep it was so 
cold, in a short time we had to get ont as there was a faulse 
alarm, caused by the icicles forming on the scrub oak trees 
trowing off by the wind, and the enemy thought we were 
chargeing their works so they opened fire all along their lines, 
in a short time our cloths were frozen on our backs. I remem- 
ber siting under a tree the rest of the night chiled to the bone. 

At early dawn on the morning of Saturday the 15th the 
rebels massing heavily on their own left came out of their 
work and made a fierce assult on the right of our line they 
drove McArthur thin line back on ours, McClernand's Div. 
The men fought stubornly and mintained the struggle for 
hours. Late in the afternoon Genl Lewis Wallace came to our 
support, but we lost the ground we ocupied in the morning, 
you can imagine the condition we were in at the close of the 
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day fighting all day on emty stomacs not even a cup of coffie. 
But we made fires and coffie that night. With the determi- 
nation to fight next day. But in the morning word came that 
the place would surrender. I will frankly say here that 
*^when the report came I felt very indifferant I was so com- 
pleatly used up.'' 

After the fall of Donelson our command marched to Sa- 
vanna on the Tenn. river 9 miles blow Pittsburg landing, from 
there we moved to Pitts, landing, and camped in an open field 
about 6 hundred yards in rear of Shiloh Church. As far as 
I know our objective point was Corinth Miss. 19 miles away, 
we did not expect to fight here as we made no preparations 
of any kind only drilling the raw troops. 

I always thought it very strainge that our Generals did 
not throw up a little breastworks in our front, from snake 
creek on the north and Lick Creek on the south, which ran 
almost at right angles with the Tennessee, and emty into it 
about three miles apart. These were the right and left de- 
fences of our lines. 

On Saturday the 5th I was detailed on a court martial 
and we had adjourned over until Monday, we were standing 
in a group when some one made the remark we will have a 
fight before monday. 

Just then I saw Col. Stewart passing, the same man that 
saved us from an ambush at Fredericktown, Mo. I asked him 
what he thought of it, he said that he just returned from 
scouting and had been out side of our lines seven miles to the 
river and havent seen any signs of an enemy. 

But sure enough the circus opened at dawn Sunday morn- 
ing. As luck would have it our horses were hamest for the 
Sunday morning inspection, when the enemies bullets came 
whistling through our tents. I jumped from my cot as I was 
not well I hadent recovered from the effects of Donelson. I 
roled up my blankets and called for my horse, then it was 
that Capt Barrett asked me to take the advance. I did so and 
unlimbered to the right of Shiloh Church and about 150 yards 
from Owl Creek, from the Church to the creek the ground 
sloped and partly down this slope I planted the guns. It was 
well I did so as it proved afterwards. 
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The Battery was supported by raw troops why the new 
troops were put in the extreme advance I think was a great 
mistake, some even came to the field without cartridges, of 
course their breaking as they did gave the enemy confidence 
early in the day, which inspired them for after effects. As 
soon as we unlimbered we loaded with (mss. torn) beyond 
owl creek to the crest of another ridge there was an open 
space we saw a line of troops marching with their flank to- 
wards us. The men held the lanyards ready to fire but we 
were not sure whether they were our own or the enemy. Just 
then Genl Sherman called out dont fire those are our own men^ 
at that moment they wheeled into line when we saw the rebel 
flag the 11th La. Tigers. Then we gave them the contents 
of our guns. I called to the men to doble shot their pieces, 
at the second discharge 3 of their field officers horse's came 
into our line. After our first discharge they gave us a 
volley which passed over our heads, and our next was more 
effective as it was at point blank range with the muszles de- 
prest. we killed near 400 of them, as that part of the ground 
was not fought over afterwards and the bodys was counted 
by the detail who enterd them. There object was to cross 
our creek, but I am proud to say they did not do so then. On 
the crest of the ridge in the Tigers near the Washington Light 
Artilery was posted and opend on us but they shot high the 
reason they did so, as our smoke assended they thought we 
were nearer to the top, so their shots passed over us. 

The 77th Ohio was on my left and rear but as soon as the 
battle opened they ran like sheep trew away their guns and 
did not stop until they reached the landing. 

In a short time I knew that it was time to retreat as we 
saw our troop falling bad on the right and left. I was pre- 
paring to do so when an order came from Genl Sherman to 
retire immediately, told the drivers to lie down on their sad- 
dels. And it was then I discovered that we got out in time, 
as our first lines were driven back. Our division formed a 
new line in an open field. Here we had an Artillery duel 
with the Washington battery of New Orleans. As the whole 
of our battery was together I temporary took a section a little 
ways to the right just beyond a little grove where there was 
a large open field the rebels were crossing said field, regiment 
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after regiment marching in as good order as on dress parade. 
We opened on them and when they would see the flash they 
would lay down and would repeat it at every discharge we 
rejoined the rest of the battery and in a short time after my 
horse was killed, and strange to say I had 16 or 17 bullets 
holes in my clothes but not a scratch on my person. 

The coolist man I saw that day was Genl Sherman I 
noticed he was bleeding from a slite wound but giving order 
to (mss. torn). 

I think there must have been a dozen the way the pro- 
jectiles flew. I decided discrestion was best, so I got behind 
the biggest tree I could find. About 3 Oclock PM I saw Genl 
Grant bringing a new regt up from the Landing. I remem- 
ber the remark he made to them when he placed them in posi- 
tion: *'now boys pitch in". It was reported that this was 
the hour he arrived on the field. 

We were driven back to the Landing at the close of the 
day when a cold rain came on, so you can imagine the hard- 
ships. 

It was a matter of history that on Tuesday we defeated 
the rebels, and that night we camped on our old ground. It 
was a terrible sight to see this battle ground. Some of the 
wounded rebels crawled into our tents and died there. I saw 
one of our boys go into his tent and roll a dead man off his 
blanket and cooly go to sleep by the side of the dead body. 

I never saw so many sick men as there were at this battle 
— in fact everyone wanted to go to the hospital. Capt. Clapp 
A. Q. M. of the 8th Mo. Inf. did good service that Monday. 
He was stationed at Crump 's landing, six miles below Shiloh. 
the sick men used to come to Landing to get our boats for the 
hospital at Savanna. **A11 right boys, get aboard'* he would 
say and then he would load the steamers to the (mss. torn) 
with would be sick men ; then give the Capt. of the boat the 
signal when the boat would steam up to Pittsburg Landing 
where officers would form them into squads and send them to 
the front. This was kept up the two days. 

After this battle I was completely run down from the ef- 
fects of Donelson. In fact I was sick all through the battle 
but the excitement kept me up. I too would like to have gone 
to Crumps Landing. 
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I applied for a leave of absence for 20 days. When I 
arrived home my sister said to me ^*why yonr coat is full of 
bullet holes'' I took it off and hung it up. **Yes and your 
pants all rent behind too". I told her after I got a little 
sleep I would go to my Tailors and order a new suit. In a 
little while the neighbors came in to see me. My sister of 
course was showing them my coat. **And here are more 
bullet holes", turning me over as I laid on the lounge to keep 
that part coverd. 

Some of our great Generals have denied that the battle of 
Shiloh was a surprise. I claim no one no matter how exalted 
or high his position in life, has the right to deny an actual 
fact. The idea of men shot in their beds and regiments pre- 
paring for dress parade on the eve of this great battle. 

I will repeat again, it was gross carelessness. A little 
earth works thrown up would have given our raw troop more 
confidence. 

From Shiloh we moved on Corinth and as it is well known 
and here we used spades enough. And I for one was glad 
when I threw my blankets on the ground for the night to see 
about twenty feet from me a line of candles stuck in the 
ground and a detail ready to dig trenches. I slept more se- 
cure. 

I will pass over the siege of Corinth as one day was like 
another. After we left Corinth our Division, Genl Sherman's 
command, took up the line of march toward Memphis on the 
Mississippi. The first day out from Corinth was a very hot 
one. A Wisconsin brigade had the advance and attached to 
it was Captain Silverspares battery. At noon the comand 
halted for a short rest. Genl Sherman and Staff was in the 
rear, the delay was so long that he let us push on to the 
front, he said to his staff, to see what was the matter. 

The Genl soon discovered the cause. In a valley com- 
pletely shaded by trees was a cool stream of water which 
formed a little lake. He found the battery unhitched in the 
road and the Capt and his men all in bathing. Genl Sherman 
was furious and called the Capt. to account. ^^Well," said 
the Capt., ^'the day is so hot and it is so nice and cool here, 
me and my men thought we would take a bath." *^You are 
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dam selfish, you ought to have sent us word so we could have 
one also," was the Genl reply. 

On the 25th day of December, 1862, we loaded our bat- 
tery on the Steamer, City of Memphis. On the 26 we were 
on our way up the Yazoo river, and landed late in the after- 
noon. After dark we began to unload, and got through at 3 
A. M. of the 27th. The reason it took us so long was that our 
wagons, cassons and gun carriages were most all taken to 
pieces and put in the hold. "We marched on the 27th and 
could hear heavey artillery firing on our left, but we saw 
no fighting and took no part in it. After dark we started 
with a guide ; got lost and were fired on by our own men, who 
took us for rebels. A party was sent out to see what the 
trouble was, and it was soon fixed up and firing stopped. 

Then we advanced over holes, on stumps and against 
trees. The teams were going between trees and the gun re- 
fusing to follow, we hauld the guns around, limbered up and 
went ahead, only to find ourselves lost again. A scout was 
sent out and after half an hour we advanced again, and found 
what was called our brigade, and were put in line of battle, 
so near the rebels that we could see them quite plainly at their 
picket fires. We had orders to advance our guns by hand 
and to make no noise, to the edge of Chickasaw Bayou and 
to be careful to remove all the brush as the cracking of twigs 
would alarm the rebels. I think it was the darkist night I 
ever saw, we got as near the Bayou as we dared, when we 
loaded with spherical case, and cut the fuse as close as pos- 
sible, our men were soon ready and the fight began. If ever 
you saw fire put out, those rebs. did it. In a second not a 
spark could be seen as all our guns was pointed at the picket 
fire. I threw myself behind a tree and laughed heartly at the 
idea of our stealing on them at dead of night. All at once 6 
guns opening on them. The firing was kept up some time 
without answering but after a while there was a flash and 
then the shot came tearing through the tops of the trees. 
Every gun was pointed at the flash. We fired a while longer, 
and as the mist of the morning cleared away, we could see 
less than a half mile away in front of us a high line of hills, 
and on these hills was the gun that made the flash. Our 6 
pounders could not be affective, so we moved back out of 
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reach and a siege battery took our place. I remember an 
incident of our friend John Herrick, the same Herrick that 
did such good work at Fort Donelson by going to fort Henry 
for a load of amnnition. John was putting a bridle on one 
of his mules when he put his foot down on John's toes. John 
snatched a small stick, and let the mule have it between the 
ears. The mule laid down but soon got up and stood shaking 
and trembling before him. I was going for John. Just then 
Lieut Rumsey came along and said, ^^John, what was the 
matter with the mule." He said he did not know but he 
thought he had the blind staggers. The Lieut after expressing 
much sympathy for the poor mule asked him what was good 
for them. John said he thought about half a pint of whiskey 
was as good as anything, so the Lieut took John up to head- 
quarters and got about half a tin cup full of whiskey, he 
took it and walked over to where the mule was, looked this 
way and that to see if there was any Lieutenants in sight, 
then he drank the last drop and wiped off his mouth with his 

coat sleeve, looked at the mule, and said, ^'D n you I have 

a notion to knock you down again." The mule was soon 
better and John was no worse. 

All day of the 29 we were firing off and on at the re-in- 
forcements that were being received by the rebels. The fun 
was all one way until about four in the afternoon when our 
old friends opened on us from the hill. The first shot took 
the top of the tree just over us, the next was lower down, 
we all found trees in a short time. We fired only a few more 
shots, hoping they would leave us alone. 

This night (29th), I was bound to have a good sleep, 
and in a dry place I found what suited me about fifty feet 
in advance of the guns was a log. I saw it would serve as a 
protection against bullets. I got some hay and made what I 
called a nice bed. I had Lieut Rumsey for a bedfellow, and 
about the middle of the night Rumsey snored so loud he 
awoke me up and the snoring must have awoke the rebs too, 
for the bullets came whistling over the log. The night was 
so dark and the rebs about sixty feet from us, as the bullets 
would pass over the log they would leave a white streek as 
they passed. The rebels kept this up untill after daylight. 
A cup of coffee was a good thing just then but you would 
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have to risk your life to get it. The cook brought to us a big 
pail-full and put it behind the bigist tree he saw. You ought 
to see us run from one tree to another to reach the coffee. 

On the 30th, the 6th Mo. volunteered to cross the bayou, 
and charge the works, and lost 30 or 40 men in doing it. I 
have always thought that justice has never been done them, 
as it was as brave an heroic a charge as was made during 
the war, so far as I know, and few regiments would have 
done it and none better than the 6th Missouri. 

It rained all the night of the 30th. One of the gun 
sergeants named Purington thought he would go back to his 
caisson and have a good nights rest, as he had left his 
blankets there, and after every thing was quiet started for 
the caisson only a few rods away. The night was as black 
as a stack of black cats. He lost his way and after wander- 
ing about for a long time found three Irishmen of the 6th 
Mo. who had a very small smoky fire. They were telling such 
stories as the sergeant ought not to have heard, but he went 
into camp with them and sat in the smoke and rain all night, 
and in the morning found himself within 4 rods of the caisson 
he was looking for. He looked like a drowned rat, was 
smoked as brown as a Chinaman, and was as dirty as a 
blacksmith — so much for not staying up at the front. 

About 9 o'clock the night of the 31st, we got orders to 
move as quietly as possible. We ran the limbers and guns 
back a long way by hand, and then hitched the horses on 
and moved to the river and loaded on a boat, then out of the 
Yazoo and then into the Mississippi, where we joined forces 
with Gen John A McClernand. Then we moved up the Mis- 
sissippi to Arkansas Post. 

A strong work on the Arkansas river fifty miles from its 
mouth. The fleet under Porter accompaning. 

We disembarked on the 10th and it was my turn as officer 
of the day. I was busy superintending unloading the baggage 
etc., when the Captain sent for me to take the advance. 

The Captain was a trifle deaf and the swamps of the 
Yazoo did not do him any good, and he misunderstood an 
order given him by the Chief of Artillery. It appears the 
rebels had made a defile so as to shell the union troop as they 
passed it. The Chief of Artillery told the Capt when he came 
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to the defie to trot and file to the right, or to take the road at 
the right and get into the woods for shelter, as he would be 
in range of the guns from the fort while passing it. The 
Captain gave me orders the reverse of what he had been 
told. He said follow the river road until you get into the 
timber you see on the bank of the river. Without hesitation 
I gave the necessary orders and with horses well in hand the 
battery moved off, it was not long before I saw the rebel fort 
which opend on us with shot and shell. It flashed on my mind 
that a terrible mistake had been made^ for there was none 
of our own troops in sight, and that the blunder might cost 
us our lives. I knew if I halted in the open field we would be 
cut to pieces, and as there was a slough on my right entrance 
to the woods could not be effected. Off aways on the bank 
of the river and close to the fort I saw a piece of timber about 
100 feet square. I concluded to hasten to it for shelter. I 
gave the order to increase the gait to a gallop and then into 
line ** right obilique, close intervals" and before the order 
was wholly executed I halted the battery by motion of my 
sword, that brought us into an echelon position behind the 
piece of timber: The enemy thought we had gone into the 
timber proper as there was some scrub trees which served 
as a screen between the shelter and main woods, and com- 
menced a steady fire on them. While they were doing that, 
we reversed the battery and returned back as fast as our 
horses could carry us and took our proper road and joind our 
own troops. Genl Sherman complimented us, and said if we 
had done anything else than we did, we would have been lost. 
We marched part of this night to get in the rear of the Fort 
through thick woods and sloughs, and all this time we were 
sheled from the fort. About midnight after we had pulled 
our guns out of a pond, we threw ourselves on the ground. 
We were without any blankets as our baggage was left be- 
hind. Our Genl fared no better as he lay behind a tree within 
20 feet of us. And all the time the shells would come through 
the woods like a tornado thick and fast, and low down at that. 

At early dawn we moved for the (mss. torn) of the rebels 
works which we reached about noon. We did not go into 
action but lay in reserve on the campus partly covered by 
some log cabins. I stayed behind one of the huts and felt very 
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blue to see our wounded borne past on stretchers. I think I 
was the greatist coward in the whole army then, but when 
the order came to relieve battery *^A'' 1st 111 Artillery and to 
take their place, it all passed away. In a short time the place 
surrendered. Our gunboats had already captured the main 
Fort. 

On the 11th the place surrendered and there was strict 
orders to keep the men from going inside the works, but it 
was provoking when the order was countermanded to see the 
camp followers and bummers coming out loaded with plunder. 

•Reporter Extra, Tyler, Texas, May 21, 1864. 

From the Chicago Times of the 12inst. 

On Friday, Lee repulsed the Federal attacks; captured 
the approaches to Germania Ford, and cut Grant's communi- 
cation with Washington. The way subsequently reopened 
via Bell Plain and Fredericksburg. On Saturday the Rebels 
withdrew towards Spottsylvania, C. H., followed by the Fed- 
erals. On Saturday, Monday and Tuesday there was severe 
fighting, various corps participating but apparently no gen- 
eral engagement. The latest official advices are to 5 P. M. 
of Tuesday, when, according to Secretary Stanton, both 
armies held their position at Spottsylvania, without material 
change. Butler has not cut the great Southern railroad be- 
tween Richmond and Petersburg, as reported. The one they 
did cut is the one leading from Petersburg to Norfolk. 

LATEST.— (From the same paper.)— 

The greatest battle of the Virginia campaign was fought 
on Tuesday, in which General Grant is reported to have 
gained considerable ground. It is believed the battle was 
renewed yesterday. The battlefield was about twenty miles 
in a southwesterly direction from Fredericksburg. The 
Sentinel says: **From dispatches received yesterday, it ap- 
pears that the battle was renewed on Friday morning about 
daylight, and was still raging furiously at last accounts. The 
President received a dispatch from Lee yesterday of a most 
satisfactory character. A dispatch from Major Danley, of 
the ambulance corps says ; ^ ^ The news is of the most cheer- 
ing nature." We may get a dispatch before our paper is 

* Mr. Boos sent with Captain White's diary. A copy of the above named 
paper. It is printed here in full. 
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put to press, containing later intelligence. That everything 
is progressing favorably on the Rapidan we have not the 
least doubt." 

The Richmond Enquirer of the 7th says: '* About 1700 
Yankee prisoners arrived at Orange Court House," and 
claims that the Confederates were successful in the Friday 
fight, and pushed Grant back to near Chancelorville. The 
dispatches in the Richmond papers all show that, as late as 
Friday, General Lee's head-quarters were at Orange C. H. 

Col. Hill, of the Pay Department, writes: **We are 
driving the Yankees at all points this morning. Gen. A. P. 
Hill and staff are all safe. (Signed) E. B. Hill. 

A special dispatch to the Enquirer, dated Orange C. H. 
May 6th, says: **A severe fight took place last evening at 
^Mine Run'. Twelve hundred Yankees were captured and 
brought to this place. — Gen. Rhodes' and Johnson's divis- 
ions were engaged in the battle. The Louisiana brigade suf- 
fered severely. Full particulars will be sent to you as soon 
as they can be obtained. ' ' In the several encounters with the 
Rebels we have lost the present use of 3500 (?) men. In 
fact, at Fredericksburg, at this writing, there are 12,000 of 
our wounded. 

Washington, May 11 — To Gen. Dix: ^*A dispatch from 
Gen. Sherman, dated Tunnel Hill, 7% o'clock on the 10th, 
states that McPherson had not attacked the enemy at Resaca, 
having found their position strongly fortified, and had taken 
his position at Snake Creek Gap. Gen. Sherman is in front 
of Buzzard Roost Gap, awaiting the arrival of a part of his 
forces. This dispatch came by way of Knoxville, having 
been delayed over 24 hours in consequence of a heavy storm 
that broke down all the lines South of Nashville. 

^* Synopsis.'' 

On the 5th inst., there was a naval engagement in Albe- 
marle Sound. The rebel Ram Albemarle with her Satellite, 
the Cotton Plant and the gun-boat Bombshell, captured by 
the rebels at Plymouth, contending with seven Federal gun- 
boats. The fight lasted three hours and resulted in the cap- 
ture of the Bombshell by the Federals, and disabling the Fed- 
eral gunboat Sassacus. The Ram succeeded in escaping up 
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the Roanoke river. The rebel Ram in the Neuse river is hard 
aground and her engine has been taken out by the rebels. 

The latest advices from Red River, state that Gen. Smith 
had expressed a determination to remain and help admiral 
Porter. Two more steamers it is reported to have been de- 
stroyed by the rebels. 

European dates are to the 26th ult. The Privateer Ala- 
bama was at Table bay on the 10 of March. Two steamers 
built at Nantes for the rebels, will be allowed by the French 
Governor to receive their armament. 

Washington, May 11, 12 m. — Four thousand one hundred 
and fifty slightly wounded are arriving by boats from Belle 
Plaine. 

Editorial. 

Considering the enormous extent to which the rebels have 
been weakened by desertion and the President's amnesty, it 
is very astonishing that they, just at the present moment have 
so many men. Last Friday, at Chancellorville, they had the 
same masses that they formerly had and hurled them as fre- 
quently and just as impetuously as they were wont to do be- 
fore. Mr. Lincoln's admirable scheme of amnesty depleted 
their ranks. In addition to having enough men to turn both 
flanks of Meade's army and to hurl back his whole line for 
two successive days, they have a small force 30,000 men under 
Beauregard at Petersburg; not a few probably in the Rich- 
mond fortifications, and others again guarding his communi- 
cations and who will swell Lee's ranks as he falls back to 
Richmond. Then Johnston has a considerable army at Dal- 
ton; Kirby Smith had sufficient to utterly rout 35,000 men 
under Banks, while Price has in Arkansas plenty to make the 
dignified Steele fall into a brisk trot to escape capture. Then 
there is a force of 10,000 moving up the Yazoo river country ; 
another respectable force under Forrest and Chalmers en- 
gaged in hauling off plunder, which they captured on the very 
banks of the Ohio river. Besides all these, there is a pretty 
formidable force demonstrating in front of Newbum; a few 
under Mosly or somebody else, tearing up the Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R., and others in Charleston, Florida, Mobile and 
Atlanta, not including the army of the very reverand Lieut. 
Gen. Bishop Leonidas Polk. Mr. Lincoln might at once issue 
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a half dozen more amnesty proclamations. They are admir- 
able in their operations, having rendered remarkable and 
mighty resistance to the cause of the Confederate States. The 
rebels are displaying great activity at Charleston. A num- 
ber of Heavy mortars have been mounted at Fort Sumpter 
to fire upon the Morris Island batteries. Several iron-clads 
have been finished, and are now afloat in the harbor, and all 
indications point the early resumption of offensive operations 
by the rebels. 

New Orleans Picayune, May 10. — ^Reports from Havana 
announce the arrival there of the Harriet Lane and Isabel 
loaded with cotton. 

Admiral Wilkes was court-martialed and dismissed from 
the U. S. service, at Washington, May 3rd. 

Cincinnati, May 5th. — Beauregard is combating Gil- 
more 's and other corps on the Peninsula. Gunboats are as- 
cending the James River, to attack Fort Darling. Seigel is 
moving down the valley of Western Virginia, and will be met 
by Longstreet. 

Camden, May 17. — ^A great battle is progressing between 
Sherman and Johnston at Dalton. 

Yankee dispatches say that all the waters of North Caro-^ 
lina are at the mercy of the Confederates. 

Still, Later. 

Shreveport, May 19. — Gen. Taylor had a heavy skirmish 
with the enemy near Mensura, in the Parish of Aveylles, on 
the 15th and the morning of the 16th inst., damaging him 
severely. Our loss was small. Enemy retreating in the di- 
rection of Simsport, Gen. Taylor in his rear. Nothing from 
the boats. Reported that we have captured Fort Smith and 
Vicksburg, and that Gen. Lee, after six days' fighting, had 
completely overwhelmed Grant, killing, wounding, and tak- 
ing 50,000, and capturing one hundred guns. M. E. 

Shelby captured 2,000 prisoners on their way from Fort 
Smith to Little Rock. 



